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PREFACE 



I have not endeavored to give anything like a full account 
of the organization of the Confederacy or the great battles 
that were fought; but have sought merely to give some idea 
of the conditions that prevailed in Texas immediately be- 
fore, during and after the war, and have submitted a few 
facts and arguments to demonstrate the justice of the cause 
battled for by the Southern States and some reflections as 
to the probable future destiny of our beloved section of the 
Union. 

Those who passed through the troublous period of which 

the book treats will, I trust, find something to interest them 

in its pages, and the men and women of a later generation 

lay it aside with deeper feelings of admiration for the men 

and women who counted no sacrifice too great, not even 

life itself, in the defense of personal honor and constitutional 

integrity and freedom. 

The Author. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 



The first edition of War and Reconstruction Times in 
Texas having been so favorably received, I publish this sec- 
ond edition in loving honor of dear mother's memory. 

Augusta M. Loughery. 



WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION TIMES IN 

TEXAS, 1861 1865 



We older persons have about completed our various parts, 
great and small. We have traveled from the Spring-time 
of youth and its illusions, through the rich Summer land of 
the middle way and the solemn and somber lower slopes of 
Autumn into the Winter of life, and as the night draws on 
a pace we can feel upon our cheeks the chill breath of the 
wind from the other shore, to which so many have preceded 
us. A younger generation is carrying forward the great 
world-drama and a still younger generation, "that has not 
yet become actual," is growing up about us, and to these 
the events of thirty years ago, that seem to us as if they had 
happened but yesterday, are almost entirely unknown. 

It is not the purpose of this little book to give a history 
of the war between the States, even to the extent of detail- 
ing political and military movements in Texas, but to give 
recollections of home life and hardships during the war and 
during the days of reconstruction, to tell how the soldiers 
in the field were provided for, how the postal service was 
conducted, and how commerce was affected. 

As an introductory to this, it is necessary to recount some 
of the causes that led up to the struggle. 

What changes have been wrought since the first shot was 
fired upon Fort Sumter. They have been along almost 
every line — in the habits, thoughts and daily life of the 
people — and a practically new civilization has sprung up 
upon the ruins of the old, around which clings so many fond 
memories and that is endeared to us by many glorious tra- 
ditions. Prior to the war there was no homogeneity between 
the sections of the Union divided by Mason and Dixon's 
line. They were far more distinct than such separate na- 
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tionalities as France and Germany. One was a purely, agri- 
cultural section, possessing the institution of slavery and a 
citizenship characterized by a spirit of unselfish patriotism, 
a taste for statesmanship, a reverence for woman, a sensitive 
and jealous regard for public and private honor, an aversion 
to sordid pursuits and many of the lofty ideals of the better 
days of chivalry. The other was .a manufacturing and trad- 
ing section, dominated by the spirit of commerce, which 
bows as willingly at the altars of Mammon as at that of the 
true God, and inhabited by a pushing and aggressive people 
full of the spirit of the nineteenth century. The material 
interests of the people of the two sections were diametrically 
opposed to one another. There was nothing in common. 
There were few railroads and lines of telegraph. With the 
exception of a few wealthy people, who made occasional jour- 
nevs from the North to the South, or from the South- 
ern into the Northern States for purposes of business or 
pleasure, there was little intercommunication or social inter- 
mingling and the people of each section entertained many 
misconceptions as to the character of the other. Added to 
this, politics were dominated by sectional issues, the inevit- 
able result of the unavoidable agitation of which was to 
deepen animosities, and at last bring about an attempt at 
peaceful separation on the part of the South and the armed 
conflict that followed. Since the surrender, railway, tele- 
graph and telephone lines have bound the most distant por- 
tions of the country more closely together than adjoining 
States were formerly; there have been many intermarriages, 
many false ideas have been dissipated, the people have come 
to know one another and to like one another thoroughly, and 
at last we are truly one people, living together under the 
protecting a?gis of a truly fraternal Union. In the wars 
of the future, the soldiers of Texas and Massachusetts and 
of Georgia and Indiana will be found fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for the glory and perpetuation of our great Eepublic- 
The position that the South took in the matter was: "If 
the States north and south of Mason and Dixon's line cannot 
live peaceably together it is better that they should live 
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peaceably apart and work out their separate destinies. The 
compact of Union was simply an agreement entered into by 
sovereign States for mutual benefits. Every important term 
of the agreement had been violated. The agreement itself 
has been annulled thereby and we can take this step with 
clear consciences. We regret the necessity for secession. We 
would have liked to have witnessed the realization of the 
dreams of the men who framed the Constitution of the 
United States and laid the foundation for what they hoped 
would not only be the happiest, but one of the most enduring 
governments that has ever existed. But it is not to be. And 
the States of the South must part with their sister States 
of the North." 

The election of Lincoln was followed by secession of State 
after State and the formation of the Confederacy. Southern 
statesmen still hoped that there would be no war. They 
did all in their power to prevent it. They sent commis- 
sioners to Washington to confer with President Lincoln and 
make arrangements for an equitable apportionment of the 
public debt and the division of the common property of the 
late Union. President Lincoln did not receive them per- 
sonally, making one plausible excuse and another, but his 
Secretary of State did, and led them to believe that their 
overtures would meet with favorable acceptance and the 
course they advocated be adopted. They were kept in Wash- 
ington with specious speeches to the effect that coercion 
would not be attempted, that one State had no right to 
coerce another, etc. Yet, while this was being done, an 
expedition was fitted out for the reinforcement of the forts 
in Charleston harbor and other warlike preparations hur- 
riedly made. Officers of the Confederate government were 
fully advised as to what was transpiring and the Confederate 
military commander at Charleston warned to be upon his 
guard. The reinforcement of the forts was attempted. The 
forts were fired upon by Confederate batteries, and the war 
inaugurated out of sheer necessity and strictly in self- 
defense. In view of all these facts, what a bare-faced false- 
hood it is to say that the war was brought on by the South, 
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or that the South was in any way responsible for it. To say 
that the. war was brought on by the South because Confed- 
erate batteries fired upon Fort Sumter, would be as near 
the truth as to say that a man brought on a fight because 
he was about to be hit over the head with a bludgeon and 
struck out and hit his antagonist before the blow descended. 
No people were ever subjected to more inexcusable and out- 
rageous wrongs than the Southern people and none ever 
resented them more heroically. 

The first cannon shot was followed by a general mar- 
shalling of the people, both North and South, for one of the 
most tremendous and grandest struggles that the world has 
ever witnessed. 

The condition of the two sections was widelv different. 
The North had a navv, the nucleus of an armv, manufac- 
tories, well stocked arsenals, the prestige of a long estab- 
lished government and plants for making small arms, mu- 
nitions and cannon. There was not a factory of any kind 
in the South. She did not own a line of battleship. The 
only arms in the country, aside from those owned by private 
gentlemen, were a few old smooth-bore muskets left over 
from the Mexican war and kept at army posts in the South — 
small garrisons few and far between with but few men and 
poorly equipped. Yet, despite all these disadvantages, the 
Southern people did not hesitate to bravely meet the issue 
that was forced upon them, enter into one of the most 
unequal contests ever waged, and do battle for home and 
native land at every sacrifice and to the last extremity. 

When invasion was threatened and attempted, its sons 
flew to arms in defense of a cause they believed to be right 
and holy. People who were not living then can have no 
conception of the wave of fiery and heroic enthusiasm that 
swept over the country. It took in all ranks and conditions 
of men, women and children and its influence was felt even 
by the slaves, themselves, many of whom looked with ad- 
miration upon their young masters and wished them victory 
over the Yankees as they swung into the saddle and rode 
awav to the front to danger and, if need be, death. The 
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war period was one of great privation and suffering in the 
South. Great sacrifices were demanded and made without 
a murmur. Even the wealthiest people suffered for the com- 
mon necessaries of life, as, with the Southern ports block- 
aded, it was difficult to get supplies into the country. 

In the North the war period was the most prosperous 
ever known in that section. It is to be doubted if there 
was a single case of suffering unrelieved there, while there 
were hundreds of thousands in the South. Prosperity sat 
enthroned in the North; poverty and distress in- the South. 
In the North old factories ran full time and paid higher 
wages than ever before known; new factories sprang up in 
all parts of the country, railroad and telegraph lines were 
constructed in all directions; public works of all kinds were 
inaugurated, every able-bodied man found employment, and 
persons with small capital to operate on, commenced build- 
ing up fortunes which have since grown into many millions. 
The' Union troops in the field were supplied with every neces- 
sary and comfort, and in many instances with the luxuries 
of life. To illustrate: It was not an uncommon sight to 
see long trains of canvas-covered wagons traveling toward 
the Union lines laden with delicacies contributed by citizens. 
The ladies of Philadelphia organized themselves into an 
association, and whenever a company or regiment of volun- 
teers reached the city, would prepare for them, with their 
own hands, a banquet, not hesitating to get up at any hour 
of the night to do so. The troops were provided with the 
best of tents and clothing and with all the medicines and 
supplies needed in the hospital service. The Southern sol- 
diers were illy clad, slept in the mud and snow and rain, 
had the poorest and scantiest of food, when sick and wounded 
were often without necessarv medicine, and in the notable 
instance of the retreat from Tennessee into Georgia, marched 
barefoot in the bitter cold, over turnpikes whose rough stones 
they left ensanguined with their blood, and yet, they fought 
on and on and on, with unflinching courage, as long as there 
was the slightest hope, retreating in the Georgia campaign 
for a hundred days, each day falling back farther and 
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farther from their homes and almost constantly under fire 
of the enemy without showing the slightest disposition to 
desert or surrender. The women and children in Northern 
homes were surrounded with every comfort. In Southern 
homes the most ordinary necessaries of life were wanting. 
The North was not only able to put its own citizens in 
the field as soldiers (and by far the greater part of the popu- 
lation of the country lived in the North), but had the whole 
world to draw upon, and it was not an unfrequent occurrence 
for Confederate soldiers, after a successful charge in retrac- 
ing their steps over the ground, to count hundreds of Ger- 
man soldiers and officers, and mercenaries from other lands, 
among the slain. The resources of the North were prac- 
tically illimitable. The South started into the war with a 
great disadvantage as to numbers ; this disadvantage was con- 
stantly increased as every Southern soldier killed or captured 
left a gap that could not be filled, as he could not be replaced 
by another and, with the ports blockaded, the resources of 
the country were steadily exhausted, as the weeks ran into 
months and the months into years. Almost from the begin- 
ning, although the fiery Southern people would not and 
could not see it, the end was certain. It is incredible that 
they should have prolonged the contest through four long 
years, and the fact that they did so will continue to chal- 
lenge the wonder and admiration of mankind as long as 
civic virtue, devotion to principle and Spartan valor shall 
find admirers upon the earth. If the North has anything 
to be proud of, the • South has reason to be doubly proud. 
There is much truth in the declaration of the old Confeder- 
ate veteran, that the South was never conquered, but literally, 
wore itself out whipping the North, and had, at last, to sit 
down and quit, because it had utterly exhausted its strength 
and could go no further. The truth of the matter is that 
the war between the States was the grandest armed conflict 
that ever took place or that will, perhaps, ever take place 
again, and it has furnished recollections of heroism that con- 
stitute a heritage, which the people of the South will cherish 
forever and ever and that deserve to be recorded in undying 
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form upon the most glorious pages of the world's history — 
a priceless heritage that is the common property of the entire 
country. With these preliminary remarks, we are prepared 
to more fully enter into a description of home life in Texas 
during the war. 

Think of battlefields covered with dead, wounded and 
dying, far away from home and the care of loved ones, and 
the widows and orphans that follow in its wake, of homes 
dereft of' fathers, sons arid brothers, of sufferings, want and 
hardships that make the heart sick at the thought, and then 
you will, in a measure, at least, be enabled to appreciate the 
meaning of war in all its hideousness. During the war be- 
tween the States, especially toward the close of it, there was 
much suffering in the South, and in that portion invaded 
by the enemy, the conditions were such that even the most 
graphic pens have been able but to feebly describe them. 
The enemy never being able to penetrate into the interior 
of and overrun Texas, our people escaped much that those 
of the States east of the Mississippi were called upon to 
undergo; but, even here, the situation was such as to call 
for the exercise of all the fortitude, heroism and self-denial 
of a brave and patriotic people whose hearts were thoroughly 
enlisted in the cause of the Confederacy. As soon as the 
tocsin of war sounded, nearly every man in the State capable 
of bearing arms, enlisted and hurried to the front to defend 
the soil of the Southern States from invasion, maintain their 
liberty, establish the autonomy of a separate Eepublic at the 
point of their bayonets and, if need be, lay their lives, will- 
ing sacrifices, upon the altar of their country. They went 
forth to protect their firesides and battle for a cause that 
they believed to be right. After they had marched away 
sadness settled down . over every home. Nearly every busi- 
ness house was closed, the proprietors having enlisted in the 
army. More than thirty years after, we cannot realize the 
anguish and anxiety that daily rilled the hearts of the mothers 
and wives, when they daily thought of what their dear ones 
in the field must endure and that many of them would never- 
more return. One poor heart-broken mother seeing her son, 
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a mere boy, leave for the army, followed him some distance,, 
weeping and wringing her hands, saying she would never see 
him again. Her premonition was not without meaning. 
Her darling fell at Fort Donelson, gallantly defending our 
flag. He was but one of many thousand. The sons of the 
Southland found soldiers' graves upon many a battlefield, 
where they displayed a valor worthy of the heroism of the 
Norman and Anglo-Saxon ancestry, from which they traced 
their lineage. Most worthy were our women of such hus- 
bands, sons and brothers. It was their boast and pride that 
those with whom they were connected by ties of blood and 
affection, were in the Confederate army, and, because they 
were there, they loved them the more tenderly. Thousands 
of hands ministered to their wants. Here in Texas, as else- 
where in the South, the old-fashioned spinning wheel, loom 
and knitting needles were brought into requisition by our 
noble women, who worked busily through the days of storm 
that marked the war and far into the nights, to supply the 
soldiers at the front and the dependent members of the fam- 
ily at home as far as it was possible, with needed clothing. 
The ladies all over the State formed themselves into a sister- 
hood, to solicit contributions of clothing, provisions and 
money for the relief of our soldiers. The farmers and others 
came to the rescue with an unparalleled liberality. The fol- 
lowing association, which may be taken as representative of 
others, was organized in Marshall, Texas, December 18, 1861. 

TO THE PEOPLE OF HARRISON COUNTY. 

The ladies of Marshall having formed themselves into a. 
sisterhood (called the Volunteer Aid Association) for the 
purpose of making such things as will relieve and benefit the- 
sick or wounded soldiers who have gone from our midst, and 
in whom we all feel deeply interested, are willing to do the 
work and contribute anything in their power to this cause,, 
but they have not the material with which to carry on the 
work, and feel assured by letting the patriotic citizens of 
Harrison county know this, that contributions will promptly 
be sent in. Money with which suitable articles may be pur- 
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chased, wool or cotton, yarn for knitting socks, hoods or 
comforters, domestic, flannel, or anything which may or can 
be made to add to the comfort of the sick, wounded, or dying 
soldier. 

Contributions can be sent to either of the following ladies : 

Mrs. F. C. Van Zandt, 
Mrs. Mary Key, 
Mrs. C. A. L. Jennings, 
Mrs. M. J. Van Zandt, 
Mrs. E. F. Richardson, 
Miss Kittie Johnson, 

Committee. 

There were also committees formed for the relief of sol- 
diers' families, many of whom were in utter destitution and 
would have actually suffered had not such action been taken. 

The following committee was organized in Marshall, 1861 : 

relief committee organized. 

The Central Relief Committee at Marshall have appointed 
the following sub-committees in the various beats in Harri- 
son county: 

Elysian Fields Ben Long. 

Jonesville J. B. Webster. 

Port Caddo C. K. Andrews. 

Hickory Grove James Gorman. 

Cravers L. P. Alf ord. 

Coppages Wm. Kirkpatric. 

Lagrange Abner Howard. 

Miles. Joseph Greer. 

Blalock's J. M. Moody. 

Craig's Eli T. Craig. 

We would request the Rev. J. B. Tullis to give us his 
assistance as he travels through several beats. 

Gentlemen, we would kindly ask you to co-operate with 
us in making inquiry of the wants and necessities of the 
families of our soldiers, and others needing relief in your 
respective beats. If any are in want, report to some mem- 
ber of the Central Relief Committee in Marshall, and by 
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mutual counsel with any one of you, the wants of the needy 
may be supplied. We cannot ascertain the condition of all 
the families of our soldiers, and those needing relief in our 
county, and we have adopted this method to get the wanted 
information, and your services, which you will no doubt 
cheerfully give. 

T. B. Wilson, 
A. E. Clemmons, 

J. M. BlNKLEY, 
W. C. DuNLAP, 

C. E. Hynson, 

Committee. 
Marshall, Texas, December 18, 1861. 

« 

In many instances the mother and six or seven children 
were left without any resource, yet there were no cases of 
actual starvation. The following incident is illustrative of 
the spirit that manifested itself even among the children: 
A bright little boy, of six or seven summers, whose father 
was an officer in the Confederate army, was asked by a new 
neighbor, whose little boy he was and replied : "I am an 
orphan." The little fellow was in tatters and did not want 
it to be known that his dear mother could not give him bet- 
ter clothes. 

There were many amusing as well as distressing and pa- 
thetic incidents during war times. 

The ladies never lost sight of their ambition to appear 
well. The skill they displayed in making something out of 
nothing was really marvelous, not to say sometimes ridicu- 
lous. For stylish bonnets they made what was called sky- 
scrapers. These were of enormous dimensions, both in 
heighth and breadth, and were decked with a profusion of 
flowers. The ladies also made many beautiful hats and fans 
out of shucks and straw. Deft fingers and willing hearts 
most wonderfully supplied all our wants. Notwithstanding 
the blockade of the const, a few goods were brought into the 
country from Mexico, and daring blockade runners occasion- 
ally broke through the cordon established by the enemy, 
bringing supplies from Europe, but the greater part of what 
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was needed was obtained by our own invention. For medi- 
cines, in many instances, we used barks, roots and herbs as 
the Indians do. For soda, we burned corn-cobs and used 
the ashes. For coffee, there were various substitutes, such 
as sweet potatoes parched, rye, ocra-beans, etc. Dry goods 
were not to be had except in very small quantities and at 
fabulous prices. Calico of the best quality cost $50 per 
yard, Confederate money. Domestics and other goods were 
proportionately high. 

The negroes worked well during the war and the farms 
supplied the country with provisions quite well. 

The postal system adopted by the Confederate States was 
the same as that in existence in the United States before 
the secession of the Southern States, with a few improve- 
ments on the system as adopted by the Confederate Post- 
office Department. 

Statement of Hon, John H. Eeagan, who was Postmaster 
General of the Confederate States: 

''Whether by design or accident, I do not know which, 
but it so happened that on the day the Confederate govern- 
ment was to take charge of the postal service in the Confed- 
erate States, the Postmaster General of the United States, 
by proclamation, suspended the service under the authority 
of the United States. 

"I wish to make a statement of some interest in this con- 
nection. The Constitution of the Confederacy required that 
the Postoffice Department be sustained by its own revenues 
after the first of March, 1862. On looking over the last 
preceding report of the Postmaster General of the United 
States I ascertained that the cost of the railway service 
nearly exhausted the revenues collected from the States in 
which that service* was performed, leaving but little money 
to meet the cost of the star service and steamboat service, 
and it seemed to me that if the existing cost of the railway 
service was continued that it would be impossible for the 
department to comply with the requirement of the Consti- 
tution to become self-supporting after the first of March, 
1862. To meet this difficulty I prepared a circular reciting 
the requirements of the Constitution with reference to the 
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department being self-supporting after the first of March of 
the succeeding year, and showing the amount of the revenues 
which had been derived from the postoffice department dur- 
ing the previous year under the government of the United 
States, and the expenditures on account of that service, and 
I mailed this circular to the representatives of all of the rail- 
roads then in the seceded States, and also to Arkansas, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and North Carolina that had not then se- 
ceded. These railroad companies met with me, according to 
my invitation, at Montgomery, and I stated to them the 
difficulties which appeared to be in the way of complying 
with the requirement of the Constitution on the subject of 
maintaining the postal service, and asked them if they would 
agree to such a reduction of the rate of pay on the railroads 
as would assist the department in complying with the con- 
stitutional provision. They met, discussed the matter and 
appointed a committee to say to me that they were unable to 
agree to the terms and asked me to indicate such reduction 
as I thought ought to be made. I stated to them that I 
could have made an order fixing the rate of compensation 
without consulting them, but did not wish to do so because 
I wanted the department to be able to act in harmony with 
the railroads, and that I had requested their presence and 
their conclusions as to what they could do in order to avoid 
the necessity of making an arbitrary order by the department. 
The committee took this statement to the convention of 
railroad officers and returned again to me with the state- 
ment that they could not agree upon a basis of rates, and 
asking me to suggest something as a basis for their action. 
The rate of service under the United States government on 
first-class roads was $300 per mile with 25 per cent added 
for night service; on second-class roads, $200 per mile with 
25 per cent added for night service, and on third-class roads, 
$100 per mile with 25 per cent added for night service. 
I proposed to them to reduce these rates one-half and sug- 
gested a plan to that effect as a basis for their consideration. 
In a very short time after handing this to the committee 
they returned to me from the convention with a statement 
that the officers of the companies present had unanimously 
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agreed to accept my proposition, but saying that they did 
not wish to be bound by it after the termination of the war. 
This generous and patriotic action on the part of the rail- 
roads enabled me to comply with the constitutional provi- 
sion making the department self-sustaining after the first 
of March, 1862, and the records of the Postoflfice Department, 
which are now on file among the Confederate archives at 
Washington, show that the Postoffice Department of the 
Confederacy was not only self-sustaining but that it had an 
increased surplus of revenue every year after that until the 
close of the war." 

There were hard times in Southern homes during the war, 
but Southern women were as brave and possessed of as much 
fortitude as their fathers, their husbands, their brothers or 
their sweethearts. Every difficulty and danger and hardship 
they met unfalteringly, unquailingly. They managed the 
slaves while the men were fighting. They had the fields 
cultivated, the crops grown and gathered. They had the 
cotton and wool spun and woven and made into clothes for 
themselves, their slaves and the dear ones far away. They 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, housed the homeless and 
nursed the sick. Privation was nothing to them so the 
Southern flag floated to the breeze. 

Canon Kingsley, in his beautiful poem, "The Fishers," 
says: "And men must work and women must weep, while 
the harbor bar be moaning." The men were fighting and 
the women were weeping, but they didn't falter, they didn't 
weaken. They were too brave for that. They wept, and 
they toiled, and they prayed, but they were always brave, 
always cheerful, always hopeful, and be it said to their glory 
and their honor and their credit, they were the last to 
give up. 

In speaking of the condition of the South during the war, 
the negro must not be forgotten. He was a part of the 
South, and, although the war was really and truly a war 
over the negro, he was as a race, as a whole, true to the 
South, and his heart, his sympathies, his hope, his pride and " 
his prayers were all on the side of his master at the front. 
Here and there where the Northern army got a foothold in 
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the South and abolition apostles had a ehance to preach their 
specious sermons to the negro and hold out to him false 
hopes, painting glowing pictures of the glories and joys of 
freedom, they made a few converts and drew off a few 
negroes from their homes and from their honest allegiance, 
but not mam- out of the great multitude. 

TEXAS TROOPS. 

Texas? furnished her full quota of troops to the Confed- 
erate armv. 

Take one ease, that of General T. X. Waul of Galveston. 

There, were Terry's Texas Rangers — bravest of the brave; 
the- brigades commanded bv the lion-hearted General Ector 
and that grand old hero of three wars, Walter P. Lane and 
others of little, if any less, celebrity. But the most famous 
of all was Hood's Texas brigade. Who will ever forget the 
action of one of its soldiers when Robert E. Lee rode to the 
front to lead it against the enemy and its superb charge at 
Gaines Mill. It covered itself with glory on a hundred 
fields. Colonel Ford and his troops on the Rio Grande did 
noble service. Magruder and others attended to the Federals 
in other quarters. The conduct of Dick Dowling and his 
little handful at Sabine Pass and the battle of Galveston 
shed undying lustre on the Texas arms. The troops not 
only did their duty, but immortalized themselves and their 
State as well. 

The State having seceded, General Waul was sent to the 
Provisional Congress at Montgomery and, with his usual 
sagacity, urged upon that body the necessity of adequate 
preparations for a struggle, as the most effective method of 
securing a satisfactory arrangement between the sections, or, 
if necessary, to fight for an honorable peace. Before his 
term of service expired it was obvious that an amicable ad- 
justment was impossible. He declined re-election, being 
resolved to take the field. He succeeded in raising over two 
thousand troops. They were organized as "Waul's Legion," 
went into camp in Washington county and proceeded thence 
to Vicksburg and Corinth, where Federal and Confederate 
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troops were being concentrated. At Holly Springs he heard 
of the defeat of the Confederate forces, and was ordered to 
the rear of the defeated army to protect and cover the re- 
treat. Thenceforth the Legion, under the commond of Gen- 
eral Waul, was actively engaged in hard service. Its valor 
and discipline made its name a household word in Southern 
homes never to be forgotten. General Waul knew perfectly 
the topography of Mississippi, and by virtue of this knowl- 
edge and his ability as a commander, was assigned to the 
performance of arduous and responsible duties -in defense of 
the State. He urged the importance of defending Yazoo 
Pass, and, though engineers had reported that an entrance 
through that channel was impossible, his views were adopted 
by the government, and, at the instance of the President and 
bv the wish of General Pemberton, he was ordered to the 
defense of the Yazoo and Tallahatchie rivers. The com- 
manding general requested him to make his selection of 
troops in the field to aid the Legion in this responsible under- 
taking. His choice fell upon the gallant Second Texas, com- 
manded by that brave old soldier, Colonel Ashbel Smith, 
whose efficiency and gallantry had been demonstrated in 
many engagements. 

He proceeded to a strategetic point near the confluence 
of the Yalobusha and Tallahatchie rivers and promptly com- 
menced the erection of a fortification of cotton bales. The 
Federal General Eoss, with troops and gunboats had already 
entered the river and was approaching with a well appointed 
land and naval force. But the narrowness of the river and 
the want of knowledge of the channel somewhat retarded the 
Federal advance, and, utilizing this slight delay, the Con- 
federates toiled all through the night in the mud to complete 
their works. Simultaneously with the dawn of morning the 
Federal fleet appeared and the fortification received its last 
and only large gun. 

Notwithstanding the heavy armament and superior force 
of the Federals, they were defeated, and for a time Vicks- 
burg and the Mississippi were saved to the Confederacy. 
Gfeneral Loring arrived on the eve of the engagement, but 
his report of the battle truthfully gave the credit for the 
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victory to the brave Texans and their commander. At the 
siege of Vicksburg, General Waul's command did active 
■service in the trenches, their presence being required to repel 
-every attack along the lines, and suffered greatly in loss of 
officers and men. After the surrender of Vicksburg he was 
-ordered to Richmond, and there promoted for gallant services 
in the field, to the rank of brigadier general. He was then 
sent to Texas to recruit his Legion to the full complement 
of regiments and to organize the command into a brigade 
of cavalry and report for duty in the Mississippi depart- 
ment. Before the orders could be executed, however, Gen- 
eral Banks appeared with a force to invade Texas, and Gen- 
eral E. Kirby Smith, commanding the trans-Mississippi de- 
partment, offered General Waul the command of one of his 
best brigades. He accepted, and led it in the battles of 
Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, in both of which he bore an 
active and conspicuous part. When the division commander, 
General Walker, was wounded, General Waul was placed in 
command of the division and was subsequently placed in 
command of the field by General Taylor for personal gal- 
lantry and military skill displayed in the successful massing 
of the troops. 

The battle of Saline, or Jenkin's Ferry, on account of the 
mud rendering the use of the artillery impossible, was fought 
exclusively with muskets and bayonets. The Federals were 
driven from the field with great slaughter. On the Confed- 
erate side the heaviest losses were suffered by the Texas 
troops. Of their three generals, two were killed and General 
Waul severely wounded. 

Texas troops fought bravely at Fort Donelson, as the fol- 
lowing account will chow, taken from the Texas Republican, 
March 1, 1862: 
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THE BATTLE OF POET DONELSOIST. 

SOME PARTICULARS FROM AN EYEWITNESS, LOSS IN KILLED 

AND WOUNDED. 

Our loss during the four days in killed and wounded was 
not over 1600 — in prisoners none. The enemy's was esti- 
mated at from 3500 to 4000, some say 6000. We captured 
270 prisoners, and could have taken more, but the men were 
so eager for the fray that few were disposed to do anything 
else than fight. 

The Capitulation of Fort Donelson. — Late Saturday 
night the intelligence was received that the enemy had re- 
ceived large reinforcements, and would renew the attack next 
dav in numbers five to one. A council of war was imme- 
diately held by Generals Pillow, Buckner and Floyd, and 
it was determined that they should surrender, as our troops 
were wearied and worn out for want of sleep and rest and 
the labors of the four previous days. 

Further Particulars. — Dr. A. S. Johnson, at present a 
resident of Paris, Texas, but formerly of this county, who 
several weeks ago went to Kentucky to look after the sick 
in the companies from this county in Gregg's regiment, ar- 
rived at Marshall on Wednesday evening last. He was at 
Clarksville, Tennessee, on Sunday morning, the 16th ult. We 
learned from him a few particulars relative to the condition 
of the companies from this county. He had been unable 
to get any reliable information about the casualties in the 
companies from other counties, with the exception that he 
learned that Captain Alexander from Waco was shot through 
the hand. 

A member of the "Bass Grays" (Mr. Augustus Franks), 
who had been deputed to go with the wounded to Clarksville 
on Saturday night (after the fighting had ceased), reported 
that there were but six killed from this county, as follows: 

Lieutenant Colonel J. M. Clough, a citizen of Marshall. 

Captain W. B. Hill was the only member of the Texas 
Invincibles that he heard of that was killed. 

Thomas Jennings, son of Hon. D. S. Jennings, of Mar- 
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shall, a most estimable and promising youngm man, beloved 
by all who knew him. 

John M. Cave, brother of E. W. Cave, editor of the G-al- 
veston Civilian. He went from the Republican office. "We 
can bear testimony to the purity of his character, his gen- 
erosity, and his nobility of spirit. 

Both of these were promising youths, and beloved by all 
who knew them. 

James Hudson, warm hearted, impulsive, generous and 
brave. 

Michael Karch, whom we did not know, but who we under- 
stand was an excellent young riian. 

Wounded among the Bass Grays: Frank Manson 
(printer), badly; Ben Duncan, slightly; Conrad Fisher, do.; 
James Stevens, shot in the head, the wound not dangerous; 
Arch Adams, very slight. 

In Hill's company had heard of but two. C. C. Ellis, 
very badly wounded, and a Mr. McCracken. The character 
of the latter's wound he had not learned. 

Dr. Johnson was in the company of Mrs. General Buck- 
ner, who was t>n her way to endeavor, under a flag of truce, 
to visit her husband. She promised that if she succeeded 
she would endeavor to obtain a detailed statement of the 
condition of Gregg's regiment. 

The Reception of the News. — The excitement in Mar- 
shall upon the confirmation of the intelligence of the fall 
of Fort Donelson was intense, and the more so as there 
existed a lingering hope that it might prove untrue. The 
telegrams from the fort, dated on Saturday evening, the 15th, 
stated that the enemy had been driven back with great slaugh- 
ter at the point of the bayonet. Last Saturday evening's 
mail brought the dread news in its darkest colorings, that 
our gallant army had been captured,, and that the city of 
Nashville lay open to the invasion of the enemy. Harrison 
county has two companies in Gregg's regiment, and many 
a family stands in dread suspense as to the fate of their sons, 
brothers and friends. Two we know have fallen; as gallant, 
pure and brave men as went forth from our county to fight 
the battles of their country, and how many more- we may 
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have to mourn we have yet to learn. We have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, however, that they fought with distin- 
guished valor, and died like men who felt that they were 
fighting in a glorious cause. There are others left to take 
their places, and who will go forth doubly determined to 
revenge their death and to drive back the foe. 

Dr. A. S. Johnson. — Mr. J. W. Taylor, of the Bass Grays, 
Gregg's regiment, writing from camps previous to the re- 
moval of the command to Fort Donelson, says: 

"Dr. Johnson is here, and busily at work. I think that 
he will do much good. He is constantly on his feet, visiting 
the sick. The people of Harrison county could not have 
found a more worthy representative. Like the true physi- 
cian that feels the high responsibility that rests upon him, 
he is faithful and untiring in the discharge of his duties. 
He is neither deaf to the call nor blind to the wants of 
suffering humanity; and in the future when the rose tints 
of health shall have mounted the cheek of the soldier now 
prostrated and confined by disease, he will delight to remem- 
ber his name, and will regard him in the threefold capacity 
of physician, patriot and Christian." 

The Last Day's Battle. — The last day's battle occurred 
on Saturday, the 15th instant, and not on Sunday, as is 
usually supposed. The whole Confederate force at Fort Don- 
elson on that day was 15,000 men — the enemy was estimated 
at 60,000. 

The Rout of the Enemy. — The fight commenced at 6 
o'clock a. m. by an attack on our side — upon the enemy's 
right wing. A part of General Clark's brigade of Missis- 
sippians, under General Pillow, composed of the best mate- 
rial in the South, led the assault, and steadily advancing 
drove back the enemy's broken columns more than a mile, 
carrying terrible slaughter into his ranks. 

This movement, executed by about 6000 men, successfully 
turned the enemy's right flank, at least 20,000 strong, and 
thev were routed and driven back in confusion. Our forces 
were recalled from the pursuit of the enemy about noon. 

Capture of Batteries. — Four full batteries were taken 
by our men, among which were two celebrated rifled steel 
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guns of heavy caliber and long range, which had up to the 
time of their capture inflicted more damage upon the Con- 
federates than all the other artillery together. 

The Second Eepulse. — Up to noon of this day (Friday), 
after the first repulse, we were certain of victory, and the 
cavalry received orders to go to the field and gather up the 
wounded, the arms, knapsacks, etc., that had been left behind 
in the rout and flight of the enemy. 

The enemy in the meanwhile sent a flag of truce asking 
permission to gather their dead, which was granted. At 
the time they were performing this duty, the Federal troops 
perfidiously opened fire from the point to which they had 
been pursued, and being largely reinforced, rapidly recovered 
the ground from which they were driven a few hours previous. 

As they advanced an order was given for our men to fall 
back to their breastworks, rifle pits and redans, which they 
did with dispatch. Colonel Head's Tennessee regiment, 
which was left during a portion of the fight to do the duty 
of three regiments, were at one time driven from their en- 
trenchments by the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, but 
being reinforced by Colonel Roger Hanson's Second Ken- 
tucky, gallantly regained their position, repulsing the enemy 
with great slaughter. This engagement lasted about an hour, 
and the foe again retired discomfited and defeated, with 
heavy loss. The day's battle, which was in all nine hours 
long, virtually closed at 5 o'clock p. m. 

Captain Frank Manney's Tennessee and Captain Greenes 
Kentucky batteries are said to have done great execution dur- 
ing the day. The gunboats being disabled, did not partici- 
pate in the last day's fight. 

Sunday morning, the 16th instant, at 5 o'clock, General 
Pillow and staff crossed the river and proceeded up to Clarks- 
ville on horseback. Soon after General Floyd and 800 of 
his brigade took the steamer Anderson and went up to the 
same point, leaving General Buckner behind to make the 
surrender. 

On Sunday the mere semblance of resistance was made by 
the forces at the fort; a few guns were fired and the capitu- 
lation made, nearly the whole army, some 12,000 strong, 
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falling into the enemy's hands. General Buckner and Gen- 
eral Hindman, with a portion of their own, Floyd's and Pil- 
low's brigades, are among the prisoners. 

It was reported at Nashville that' 2000 of General Buck- 
ner's command being unwilling to surrender, had cut their - 
way through the enemy's lines and escaped. This, however,, 
is a mere rumor. 

Colonel Forrest's command escaped with a loss of about 
fifty men, and when last heard of were about ten miles below. 
Clarksville. 

From Nashville, February 16, 11:30 p. m. — The fort sur- 
rendered at 4 o'clock this morning to 70,000 of the enemy; 
1500 of the enemy killed and wounded. Our loss 500. Large 
reinforcements were received by the enemy during the night. 

The general officers, believing it impossible to hold the. 
fort, decided to capitulate to save great loss of life. 

TEXA£ TROOPS AT GALVESTON HARBOR. 

In the fall of 1861, a brigade was organized by General' 
Sibley at San Antonio, from which place it marched by way 
of El Paso to New Mexico and Arizona, where it fought the 
battles of Valverde, Glorietta and Peralto and had numerous 
skirmishes. It found that the people in that section had 
espoused the Union cause, almost to a man ; that Fort Union, 
Fort Craig and other forts weic heavily garrisoned and was, 
compelled to return to Texas after suffering a loss of about. 
500 men. 

February 26, 1862, Governor Lubbock called for fourteen 
regiments and sent them into camps for instruction. 

General P. O. Herbert, in command of Texas troops, was 
succeeded by General J. Bankhead Magruder, November 29, 
who called for 10,000 more men. According to the Adju- 
tant General's report, 90,000 men had entered the Confed- 
erate army by the close of Lubbock's administration, a re- 
markable showing in view of the fact that only 57,343 votes 
were cast for Governor in the State in 1861. When Ma- 
gruder assumed command the Federals had captured and 
were quartered on Galveston Island. 
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Thrall says: "The return of Sibley's brigade from Ari- 
zina gave Magruder a large force of experienced soldiers, 
which was augmented by about 5000 State troops called into 
temporary service for the protection of the coast. Prepara- 
tions having been carefully but secretly completed, Magruder 
went to Virginia Point on the 29th of December, 1862, at 
the same time sending the Neptune and Bayou City, two 
bayou steamers fitted up as gunboats, with the Lucy Gwinn 
and John F. Carr as tenders, to the head of Galveston bay, 
with instructions to enter the harbor on the night of De- 
cember 31 for the attack on the city. Early in the night 
designated the land forces crossed from Virginia Point 
over to the island and silently took position for the attack. 
The Forty-second Massachusetts was stationed on the 
wharf, but had taken up the planks between their posi- 
tion and the shore. The steamer Harriet Lane was lying 
at the wharf and the brig Westfield, the gunboat Owassee and 
the Clifton, a transport, and some smaller crafts were lying 
out toward the Pass. The fight was opened by the troops on * 
the island. Soon afterward the bayou steamers moved up 
the channel and attacked the Harriett Lane. The Neptune 
\*as pierced by a shell and soon sunk in shallow water. The 
Bayou City ran up to the Harriett Lane and became entan- 
gled in her rigging and could not readily be disengaged. The 
Texans promptly leaped on board the Harriett Lane, which 
soon surrendered, having lost her principal officers. Soon 
afterward the men on the wharf surrendered, and some other 
Federal vessels, including a barque and some smaller craft, 
were captured by the Texans. The others left the harbor. 
r The Westfield, in trying to get out, got aground and to pre- 
vent her falling into the hands of the Confederates a train 
was set to explode her magazine. The explosion not occur- 
ring as soon as expected, Commodore Eenshaw with fifteen 
men went on board to examine the fuse. While they were 
on the ship she blew up and all the men lost their lives. All 
the vessels left the harbor and for a few days the port of 
Galveston was open to commerce. 

u Xo other important engagement took place in Texas until 
September 6, when a fleet of twenty-odd sail appeared off 
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the coast at Sabine Pass. The fort erected to defend the 
Pass had only forty-one men, under Lieutenant Dowling. 
Three or four vessels entered the harbor and commenced 
bombarding the fort. When the vessels arrived within good 
range the guns of the fort were opened upon them, and in 
a few minutes two of the ships were disabled, and the others 
left the harbor. The two disabled gunboats, the Sachem and 
Clifton, with all their armaments and crews, were captured. 
This gallant achievement of a few women saved Texas from a 
formidable threatened invasion." 

RECONSTRUCTION TIMES. 

After the close of the war the wo'rn-out veterans of the 
Confederacy made their way back to their homes, impover- 
ished and sad of heart, and uncertain as to the future of 
the country. They did not know how far the victors would' 
go in their efforts to effect the entire subjugation of the 
country, what indignities would be inflicted and what out- 
rages perpetrated. There was scarcely a household in the 
South some member of which had not found a soldier's grave. 
__ There were many more where the head of the family re- 
turned, broken in health and maimed for life, and who, in- 
stead of being able to contribute to their support, would have 
to be cared for as an invalid or by public charity, as no gov- 
ernmental pensions could be expected for them. Many a 
soldier returned to find the fences that surrounded his farm 
torn down, his fields barren, his stock driven off, his dwelling 
house a heap of ashes and his family scattered, and many 
more returned to find the country devastated, its resources 
exhausted and himself without means and compelled to begin 
life anew. 

Added to other misfortunes, when the war ended there 
came a horde of carpetbaggers, some had been army officers,, 
most of them army followers, picking up what they could in 
the way of cotton, silverware, etc., in fine Southern homes, 
and mules and horses on the plantations. These thieves came 
flocking int6 the Southern States to help "reconstruct" them. 
The Southern men were "traitors" and couldn't hold office, 
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but they — hungry cormorants — were "truly loyal" and could, 
and they did. They were elected Governors, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors and members of the Legislatures, and they proceeded 
to vote themselves fat salaries and to issue State bonds, ad 
libitum, for every purpose they could think of, every issue 
being a job in which they got a part of the profits. 

Here in Texas we didn't have a carpetbagger as Governor, 
but what was worse, a miserable scalawag, one E. J. Davis, 
•of unsavory fame. Southern born and Southern raised, and 
more than that, honored by Texas before the war, he deserted 
his State in her hour of peril and of need and between two 
davs slunk off north and became a colonel in the Federal 
army. The war over, and Texans being disfranchised, he 
was made Governor only to oppress the people and assist in 
robbing them. Defeated in 1873 for re-election, he tried to 
hold on to the reins of government by force, General Grant 
then being President, but that gentleman would not accede 
to his request for Federal troops to override the will of the 
people and he and his thieving henchmen had to go. He is 
dead now, but being dead doesn't make him any less the mis- 
creant he was living. 

Five military despotisms were established, Governors de- 
posed, Legislatures dispersed at the point of the bayonet, 
the white people, who owned the land and who represented 
its intelligence, disfranchised and the ignorant negroes in- 
vested with the right of suffrage. A complete system of 
tyranny and oppression prevailed, conducted by military 
satraps. Added to this, an army of thieves invaded the 
country, who ate with and thoroughly affiliated with the 
negroes, and made them their blind tools and got them to 
elect them to all civil offices — executive, legislative and judi- 
cial — from the highest to the lowest. These carpetbaggers 
had complete charge of the State governments for a consid- 
erable length of time, and seemed to delight in heaping in- 
justices and injuries upon a defenseless people and in plun- 
dering them right and left, heaping up in many instances 
enormous State debts that it required years to pay. The 
days of reconstruction were dark and stormy days, full of 
bitterness and humiliation for the people of the South, but 
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their spirit was never completely broken. Leaders sprang 
up to counsel and guide them and lead them toward the 
time when they should wrest the reins of power from the 
hands of the carpetbaggers and again assume control of their 
own affairs, and start the country upon an upward way and 
inaugurate an era of prosperity, broader, brighter and better 
than the South had ever known. 

From Colonel Loughery's newspaper files, 1865 (state of 
affairs just after the war, in Marshall, during reconstruction 
times) : 

"fc^On Monday night last, some scoundrels went down to 
the residence of Mr. Jas. Wagnon, on the S. P. Eailroad, 
about five miles from town, and stole three bales of cotton, 
placed them upon a handcar, and brought them to town. 
Mr. Wagnon traced them to this place, and heard of them 
being seen on a wagon. Beyond this the trace of their, 
whereabouts has been lost. 

"An Tuesday night, two mules belonging to Mr. Gillean 
were stolen from the stable of Eev. T. B. Wilson. 

One night during the last week the smokehouse of Major 
John F. Womack was broken open and robbed. His house 
was next entered and a lot of jewelry and other valuables 
stolen. 

"We have heard of other thefts, and reports of several 
more thefts and outrages, of recent occurrence, the full par- 
ticulars of which we are not advised, and if we were, it 
would be useless to recapitulate them. 

"Many of the cattle and nearly all the hogs in the town 
and vicinity have been destroyed. Even the cows come home 
milked. 

"It is necessary to lock all the doors and button down the 
windows of dwellings to keep out burglars; to take in every 
household article at night, and place it under lock and key. 
It is no longer safe to walk the streets of a night without a 
six-shooter and a searching inquiry in front and rear. This 
is no sensational paragraph. The condition of things rep- 
resented reallv exists here. Such a state of affairs was cer- 
tainly never known in any country in the civilized world, 
with such a sparse population. There exists an amount of 
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rascality, thieving and demoralization rarely equalled. We 
have lived in Texas for nearly nineteen years, and we have 
never known, during that period, property and life so in- 
secure. We must not be understood as making any com- 
plaint. By no means. If the officials and citizens, the civil 
and military, are satisfied with the existing state of things 
the situation is equally acceptable to us; for we feel abun- 
dantly competent to take care of ourselves in any state of 
society that may unhappily intervene. But as a public jour- 
nalist, we feel it our duty to present facts, and to urge those 
whose province it is to promote and enforce law and order, 
to do so." 

Among the leaders, during reconstruction times, in Texas, 
were such men as Hon. Kichard Coke, Hon. J. W. Throck- 
morton, Hon. Roger Q. Mills, Hon. D. B. Culberson, Colonel 
E. W. Loughery and others, who were always found at the 
front and who never ceased their efforts until the overthrow 
of the Davis regime, in 1873, and the people, the real people 
of Texas, were again firmly placed in power, and then they 
devoted themselves to the rehabilitation and the building up 
of the material interests of the State. 

In 1873 the difficulties and dangers of the reconstruction 
period — that awful epoch of radical persecution in Texas — 
had not passed. The State government was still in a meas- 
ure supervised and dominated by the bayonets of the mili- 
tary power. The candidate of the people, Richard Coke, was 
elected Goyernor by a majority of fifty thousand. At this 
time the debts of the State could not or had not been ascer- 
tained. Evidences of indebtedness were fast accumulating; 
the credit of the State was in peril, and State warrants were 
hawked and peddled about but found few buyers. The Thir- 
teenth Legislature had adjourned, and the situation had be- 
come socially bitter and financially critical. Governor Coke, 
believing himself legally elected, refused all overtures look- 
ing to a compromise. Governor Davis, acting under the 
order of the Supreme Court of that period, declared the elec- 
tion of Coke null and void, issued his proclamation prohibit- 
ing the assembling of the new Legislature, and reconvened 
the Thirteenth Legislature, which had before fulfilled its 
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mission, run its race and died. In defiance of the proclama- 
tion, however, the Fourteenth Legislature met in January, 
1874, and occupied the upper floor of the Capitol. But Gov- 
ernor Davis refused to recognize it as a legal body. 

The Legislature canvassed the vote for Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor, declared the result, and after a protracted 
and excited struggle in which a bloody collision seemed al- 
most inevitable, assumed control of the machinery of the 
State government. Governor Davis appealed to General 
Grant, then President of the United States, for the aid of 
the army to oust' Coke and his followers. The President re- 
fused to interfere unless there should be bloodshed, declar- 
ing that if that should occur he would place the State under 
military rule. 

Texans knew too well the galling tyranny of such rule, 
and dreaded its oppression more than bloodshed itself. 

The following extracts from biographies of Hon. Guy M. 
Bryan, Hon. T. B. Wheeler, General W. P. Hardeman and 
Hon. John Ireland will give the reader some idea of the 
» i mi instances attending the overthrow of Davis and his crew : 

"In 1873 the people of Texas determined to make a vigor- 
ous effort to free the State from radical rule, and Colonel 
Bryan was urged to become a candidate for the Legislature 
and participate in the movement. He acceded, and was 
elected to the House of Representatives, with John W. Harris 
and W. L. Moody as colleagues. The Legislature met Jan- 
uary 13, 1874, and he was without opposition elected Speaker 
of the House. 

"Hon. John Ireland was elected President of the Senate. 
These two, and the Hardemans and Colonel Ford, acting as 
Sergeants-at-arms of the House under Bryan, and the sheriff 
of Travis county under Ireland, had much to do with the 
keeping down of bloodshed and the peaceful inauguration of 
Governor Coke. 

"Armed resistance was threatened by ex-Governor Davis. 
General H. E. McCulloch, who had been placed in command 
of the Capitol grounds and buildings, became sick, and 
Speaker Bryan thereupon appointed General W. P. Harde- 
man, Colonel John S. Ford and Colonel William N. Harde- 
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man as assistant Sergeants-at-Arms to protect the Legislature 
and public buildings and to keep the peace. 

"The Travis Eifles were called out by Davis, but reported 
to Governor Coke, and with the sheriff of Travis county, 
acted under the orders of Hon. John Ireland. 

"The crisis was manifest. Davis was relying upon Presi- 
dent Grant to sustain his usurpation, but was deceived. The 
Capitol grounds swarmed with armed negroes, who were in- 
fluenced by corrupt whites, greedy to retain power. For 
eight days and nights the Hardemans and Ford were at their 
posts, and the Speaker of the House, writing of their services, 
said: "They showed tact, fidelity and efficiency. Twice 
they prevented bloodshed/ When the crisis had passed, in 
open session of the House he addressed them as follows: 
'Faithful servants of Texas, I have asked you to come here 
that in the presence of the House of Eepresentatives of the 
people of Texas, in /their name, as the Speaker, and in the 
name of every man, woman and child of Texas, to thank you 
for the invaluable services you have rendered them. But 
for you Texas might have been drenched in blood and re- 
manded back to military rule, which in my humble judgment 
you largely contributed to avert by your consummate tact, 
true courage and patriotism/ 

"Mayor Wheeler rendered valuable service in keeping down 
a riot. The mob gathered around him, offering him many 
indignities, cursing, abusing him and covering him with 
their guns. 

"The Travis Eifles being attracted by the noise, returned 
in view, formed in line and were preparing to charge upon 
the mob with their bayonets, when Mayor Wheeler observed 
their movements, and, although he was being dragged into 
an enclosure by the frenzied mob and their leader, waved 
them back to prevent a collision. 

"Surrounded by the mob and in the face of all this danger, 
he said: 'Freedmen, I have this to say to you; you think 
it very brave for your number of armed men to arrest one 
unarmed citizen/ Being asked by their white leader, 'Are 
you armed V he replied: 1 am armed with a penknife and 
the majesty of the civil law, and by authority of this law I 
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order you to disperse and not create a breach of the peace/ 
Then addressing the negroes again: 'Your families and all 
you have are in Austin; my family and all I have is here.. 
Little fellows like this one would like to get you into a fight 
and then, cowards as they are/ shaking his finger in the- 
white leader's face, 'would run away and leave you. to your 
fate. Coke has been elected by fifty thousand majority^ 
your great friend, General Grant, has refused to interfere^ 
n'othing you can do can prevent Coke's being Governor, for 
the people of Texas have determined he shall occupy that 
position." When he ceased talking numbers of them stepped 
out of line and said that nobody should hurt Mr. Wheeler. 

"He started to the city; the leader tried to detain him,, 
but was unable to do so. After passing out of their view,, 
he heard the long roll beating and hurried as rapidly as 
possible to Congress Avenue. There he found an immense- 
crowd of citizens armed and just ready to go to destroy 
Governor Davis and his followers. 

"Still determined to prevent a collision, if possible, he* 
addressed them, and among other things informed them what 
President Grant had said, and begged them if they loved" 
Texas and good civil government to disperse and do nothing 
rash. 

"This request being complied with, peace and quiet were 
restored to a city which, but for this man's coolness and 
bravery, might have been " in mourning for many of her 
bravest and best citizens. 

"The. Fourteenth Legislature, composed of many of the- 
noblest and best statesmen of the commonwealth, who wit- 
nessed the conflict and Mayor Wheeler's splendid conduct,, 
passed resolutions thanking him for his wise counsel, judi- 
cious action, and influence exerted in allaying the storm that 
threatened. After some time, when many had forgotten 
the occurrence, Governor Coke introduced Mayor Wheeler- 
to a crowd of citizens in another city as the only prisoner 
of his war." 

Since the passing away of the era of reconstruction the 
whole South has been making wonderful strides forward, 
with seven-leagued boots, as it were, and the prospect before- 
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this section of the Union is roseate with hope. Take Georgia, 
for instance. Thirty years ago there was not a factory of 
any importance and scarcely a railroad within its territorial 
limits. Today it is one of the greatest manufacturing States 
in the Union and the goods of some of its factories are being 
shipped to every quarter of the globe — to South America, 
Europe, Africa, and even far Cathay, and what has already 
been accomplished marks but the beginning of what is cer- 
tainly to be expected. Alabama and Tennessee are also man- 
ufacturing States, factories are springing up everywhere in 
Texas, and the spirit of industrial development is rife every- 
where throughout the Southland. An industrial paper, one 
of the leading publications of the kind in the United States, 
announced recently that the cotton mills of New England 
•were being closed one by one and the transfer of that indus- 
try exclusively to the South was a matter of the near future. 
Thirty years ago the center of population was north of Mason 
and Dixon's line and far to the east of tke Mississippi river. 
Since the war, it has been moving steadily to westward and 
southward. The South and West, from this time forward, 
will control the destinies of this Kepublic, not for selfish pur- 
poses, but with a broad patriotic desire for the promotion 
-of the good of the entire country. A canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama will certainly be constructed within the 
next decade and be controlled by the United States, and 
when this is accomplished an unlimited market for the cot- 
ton, corn and other farm products of the West and South, 
that will bear transportation, will be opened in the Far East, 
whose hundreds of millions are anxious to purchase them, 
and their prices will no longer be fixed at the lowest mini- 
mum, as now, by the brokers and manufacturers of Liverpool. 
Deep water ports are also being prepared along the Gulf 
coast. When these changes are made the South will take 
another leap forward in the march of development, her har- 
bors will be filled with shipping, furnace fires will glow deep 
red in the valleys, the whirr of countless spindles will be 
heard in her cities, thousands of mines will be opened, her 
fields will be vocal with the songs of cheerful and happy 
laborers and a tide of healthy and desirable immigration will 
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pour into and settle up her waste places and no country of 
equal territorial area upon the globe, will be wealthier or 
inore powerful. 

The victors little thought what the future held in store 
in the dark days that immediately succeeded the war, when 
the people of the South were crushed down in defeat, with 
their lips in the dust, with the feet of vandals upon their 
throats, and bayonets at their breasts. They little thought 
that what has happened, would happen. It has happened 
through no desire or aid on their part.. When the American 
colonists were showing resistance to the arbitrary acts of the 
British government and the storm clouds of the revolution 
were gathering, a member of the British parliament arose 
from his seat and addressing the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, said that the colonists had nothing to complain of, 
that they had landed upon the shores of America and estab- 
lished small settlements at Plvmouth and Jamestown and 
other points, and that these settlements, under the fostering 
care of the mother country, had grown and prospered, and 
much along the same line; to which the Earl of Chatham, 
ever the friend of liberty and the common people, replied, 
that the American colonies had prospered, not as the result 
of any benefits received from England, but in spite of restric- 
tions, injustices and oppression from a quarter from which 
they had a right to expect nothing but benefits. The same 
is true of the South in the past and in the present. The war 
is over, the reconstruction period is over, and we have entered 
upon a fairer and a grander day, whose possibilities no man, 
however wise or far seeing, can estimate. But it is certain 
that, while many obstacles will have to be removed, many 
dangers met, many mistakes made and rectified, and many 
improvements effected in the art of government, which is now 
in but an empyrical stage, the movement of the race is toward 
broader, better conditions. 

In conclusion, I will say that the Southern hand should 
be withered that would wield a pen that would write one 
line that would cast opprobrium on the memories of the grand 
men who led and fought in the struggle of 1861-1865 and 
that the Southern tongue should cleave to the roof of the 
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mouth that would utter one word of reproach. The South 
lias nothing to be ashamed of; the South has nothing to 
apologize for. Let the dead past bury its dead, and as a 
nation of brothers let us all stand reverentially, with bowed 
leads, at the shrines of those who showed that the fires of 
patriotism burned with lambent flame in their hearts and 
trains and that they did not hesitate to die for what they 
believed to be right, and then let us move forward and do 
our parts, as best we can and teach those who are growing 
up about us to do theirs and cherish, with undying love, the 
lessons of human freedom that have been handed down to us 
and that it is our duty to transmit to them. 

A tribute to the memory of our beloved "Chieftain" by a 
brave, noble Texan on receiving the intelligence of ex-Presi- 
dent Davis' death: 

* "The unsuccessful leaders of great revolutions loom up 
along the shores of time as do lighthouses upon stormy 
coasts, all of them brilliant and shining afar off like stars! 
But few of these men have left behind them substantial evi- 
dences of their greatness, or monuments of their works. 
Their names are not often wreathed in the marble flowers 
that glisten upon splendid mausoleums. Tradition tells no 
story of loving hands having planted above them the myrtle 
and the rose and, of manly eyes paying to their memories the 
tribute of tears. History can now write another chapter. 
L*ast Friday, when the wires flashed the news to the utter- 
most border of civilization that the ex-President of the Con- 
federate States was dead, a wave of sorrow swept over the 
fairest portion of the earth. The soldiers of the dead Con- 
federacy were bowed down in grief, and men and women, 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, talked in low, trem- 
ulous tones of their old chief, and the glorious record he 
had made. 

"This occasion will not permit even a brief review of his 
illustrious life, nor an analysis of the 'why' he formed a new 
Hepublic, nor the 'how' that young Republic, after a colossal 
struggle, went down beneath the tread of a million men. 

"Jefferson Davis was the ideal Southerner — the highest 
type of American manhood. 
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"For four consecutive years he was the central figure in* 
the stormiest era of the world's history. Around him gath- 
ered the hopes of a nation, and upon his shoulders rested? 
her destinies. At his word legions sprang to arms, and hi& 
name was shouted by dying lips upon every field of battle. 

"Nearly a quarter of a century has passed since the last 
shell exploded over the contending armies. Green forests 
have grown up in the rifle pits and in the trenches. An 
universal charity has thrown a white mantle of forgiveness; 
over the men who fought beneath the stars and stripes, and 
over that gallant few who followed to the death the waning; 
fortunes of that 'bonnie blue flag* we loved so well. 

"Through all these years the dark-robed reaper has been* 
busy at his work, striking with impartial hand the fearless; 
hearts that formed the lines, and the lofty phmmes that ledl 
the van. 

"Lincoln, Grant, Sheridan, Thomas, Albert Sidney John- 
ston, Lee, Jackson and Bragg have long since passed to the- 
other shore, and today the martial form of Jefferson Davisy 
clothed in the uniform of gray, is consigned to mother earth. 

"Death never gathered to her cold embrace a purer Chris- 
tian ; the cradle of childhood ne.ver rocked to sleep a gentler 
heart; the fires of martyrdom never blazed around a more 
heroic soul; the Eoman eagles, the lilies of France nor the; 
lion of St. George never waved above a braver, truer soldiers 

"On the field of Monterey, wounded and almost dying,, he* 
bore through fire and smoke the victor's wreath! In the-, 
counsels of State he wore the insignia of a leader, andi when 
his official light went out forever he won the glory of a 
martyr. Crushed down by defeat, cast into the dungeons of' 
Fortress Monroe, unawed by manacles, unterrified by a felon's 
death that seemed inevitable, this ideal Southerner,, this; 
leader of the lost cause was still true to his people, and rose* 
above the gloom of his surroundings, tall, majestic and eter- 
nal as the pyramids that look down upon Sahara. As bold 
Sir Belvidere said of kingly Arthur, 'The like of him will, 
never more be seen on earth/ 

"Farewell, my peerless, unconquered old chief. 

"Your fame will go down the ages as the purest and grand- 
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est of mortals; and I do pray that your mighty spirit has 
found some beautiful spot on the ever shining river, where 
no beat of drum nor clank of chains shall mar the melody 
of golden harps when swept by angel fingers ; where no prison 
walls can hide the light of the throne, and where the smile 
of a loving God will fall around you forever." 

"When at last it shall be seen 
What man's life on earth may mean, 
All the struggles of the past 
Here shall bear fruit at last, 
All that the centuries vast 
Held in their $cope; 
All that poet's song, 
All that prophet's tongue 
Foretold in hope." 
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